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religious and political creeds! Irving, though
more shocked than Cooper at America's
crudeness, buried his distaste in private let-
ters, and in his books on American themes
shrewdly avoided controversial issues. The
glory of Cooper, as it now appears, is that he
spoke his mind fearlessly and let men think
as they would of himself, of his opinions, or
of his novels. He has his reward to-day in our
new understanding of the strength and intel-
ligence of his mind.
Nevertheless, Cooper's indifference to the
art of fiction crippled his influence upon
American letters. At best, he is still known as
an uncouth prodigy. He was not deeply read;
his sense of form was imperfect; he would
not take pains to delineate character or to
write natural dialogues; his novels are replete
with laughable instances of repetition, ex-
travagant incident, and even bad syntax.
Mark Twain's essay "James Fenimore Cooper's
Literary Offences" contains a kernel of truth;
the humorist's amusement at what he called
"Cooper Indians" has been shared by histo-
rians. Cooper was primarily a man of action
who used the novel as an instrument for ex-
pressing his convictions about democracy,
and especially democracy in America. As a
novelist he had one talent, the power to write
sustained, breathless narrative. And out of
his interest in democracy and its relation to
the frontier, out of this power to tell a story
was born the indigenous democrat, "Natty